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Academic Famine 

An academic and intellectual famine exists on the Wesleyan campus today, 
where the academic rating is too low for a Phi Beta Kappa chapter. The highly 
intelligent student is rarely challenged to go beyond the call of duty, and if 
she docs so, it is completely on her own. Pseudo-intellectualism thrives at Wes¬ 
leyan, though scholarship is not held in high esteem by the majority of the 

student body. , 

Is this situation attributable to the faculty, to the calibre of the students 
Wesleyan accepts, to the academic standards, or to the academic program itself. 
Certainly no one of these factors is entirely responsible, but perhaps a combi¬ 
nation of them has produced the famine. Certainly much of the inadequacy 
in college programming is a result of limited funds for faculty salary and pro¬ 
grams and exhibitions. A Wesleyan student is in no position to say that the 
college should raise more money, for the tuition ,s much lower than most col¬ 
leges who do maintain the higher academic standard. Nevertheless, many of 
the academic needs of Wesleyan could be met with no financial involvement 
In many instances the professors themselves are largely responsible tor 
the lack of interest on the part of the students. A student is not likely to k 
enthusiastic about a course in which a professor assigns a chapter a day m e 
text, rehashes each obvious point in class, rarely asks for discussion, never 
brings in any interesting outside material, and calls for a term paper of exactly 
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two thousand words to be turned in the last day of the semester. Nor is the in¬ 
telligent student ecstatic about learning to print the letters of the alphabet 
in neat rounded style exactly one inch high. When a college junior can make 
A*s in her major courses by studying an hour a week per course, something is 
wrong somewhere. One would suspect the teaching methods of the professor 
to be inadequate and the demands on his students much too small. 

Certainly this situation does not exist in all classrooms, but in general, 
greater demands need to be placed on Wesleyan students. The college student 
should be mature enough to learn without having to rely upon lengthy and 
specific assignments. Unfortunately she is not always that mature. However, 
students need to be motivated to do research on their own and to share it with 
classmates. Higher standards in actual classroom work should be required. Too 
many professors are tolerant of classroom discussion and participation which 
would not be a credit to elementary school children. A professor does nothing 
but put his class to sleep when he lectures strictly from the text and asks that 
the class be responsible for nothing more than specific terms noted there. Stu¬ 
dents need desperately to be encouraged to evaluate ideas, philosophies, and 
literature on their own. 


Most tests and examinations need not be made more difficult, but the 
type of tests used could be modified in some instances. For a comprehen¬ 
sive knowledge of a course, the student must learn more than the mere spe¬ 
cifics which objective tests require. And she must have more than the loose, 
general knowledge many essay tests call for. The most effective method of 
testing seems to be a smooth blending of the objective and the essay with 
questions which demand a thorough and critical knowledge of the subject 
seasoned with dynamic, individual thought. Actual tests should not be the only 
means of teaching and testing, however, for students study primarily for a 
particular kind of test rather than attempting to master the entire subject. A 
variety of the types of tests used by a single professor would eliminate much of 
be fmi I*/ 1 rr rcscarc » paper writing, and group discussion have proved to 
I q , a y C CC w C , tCachmg and testing devices. If these methods were em- 
and wisdom ^ ^ Jn ’ cm P 1as ' s coldd he shifted from grades to knowledge 


could a f^r iC , Stan r S WtrC r3 ' SC< ^ ' n l ^ e classroom, the administration 
trance rc ni ° cb “P do ™ 1 ° n overa11 acadcm 'c demands on the students. En- 
her enter T are unbcli ^ably low. Agnes Scott requires 

class Georgia Tech* *“ ^ •" " >P 25 perCCm ° f thcir hi « h “hool graduating 

Tenter Weslelan r pB “ nl * e b 5 °‘ G ^W.s is 66 percent 
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years, and should be continued in an effort to maintain a reasonable standard 
of scholarship. 

In the actual academic program of Wesleyan, there arc several additions 
and modifications which could be made for the benefit and stimulation of stu¬ 
dent minds. According to the 1959 College Blue Book the faculty-student ratio 
at Wesleyan is 1:9. The advantage of small classes is not being utilized fully. In 
courses such as American Studies and Literature of the South, where a small 
group of students participate freely, the subject matter takes on new strength 
and vitality. Therefore, perhaps more of the advanced courses could be made 
into seminars rather than purely lecture courses. 

The seminar could be used also in an interdepartmental program in which 
a group of top students—preferably seniors—from several departments would 
meet in regular class sessions with professors from different fields. The par¬ 
ticipation in such a seminar would have to be limited for effectiveness. A good- 
sized group could be composed of perhaps one student each from English 
literature, history, the social sciences, art, music, and physical science. If there 
were two regular professors in charge of the seminar, a rotation of visiting pro¬ 
fessors would provide additional interest. Each of the participating professors 
and students would be expected to share with the others pertinent information 
from his particular specialty, but he would not be limited in his study and re¬ 
search to his own subject. Rather he would be encouraged to investigate other 
fields. A cooperative study of results of World War II on the United States, 
for instance, would provide excellent ground for comparing the influences and 
effects in diverse fields. Challenge and opportunity for learning would be pro¬ 
vided in such a program which would allow students and professors to exchange 
ideas on a higher plane than normal classroom discussion. 

Encouragement for more guided independent studies at Wesleyan would 
be further stimulus for learning. In independent studies the student becomes 
familiar with material available in her field, and is able to learn more in such 
concentrated study on her own than by reading a chapter a night in a text book, 
and going to class only to hear the chapter reread almost word for word by her 
professor Certainly the professors who use such tactics .n their classrooms 
would not he appropriate guides for independent study. Advisors would have 
to be selected carefully in order to make the program worthwhile for the 

“^Enhgh.cnmen, from .he outside world is needed desperately. Perhaps 

Wesleyan has always beenRareness and undemanding 
society necessitate more than ever before a kcc u 

of world problems. Wesleyan thc world’is in a turmoil 

small community, and the stu c Wesleyan should place greater cm- 
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and even on Great Decisions. Much of the burden of this falls on the students 
and at present they make only feeble attempts to attain “awareness. The In¬ 
ternational Relations Club and the League of College Voters do fine work, 
but the participation is small. This fact is not a cause of the nonchalant com¬ 
placency on the campus. It is merely a manifestation of it. Informed and in¬ 
teresting speakers in convocations and other meetings can help break down 
the shell of complacency on our campus. Students themselves can do even 
more to communicate to their fellows a need for awareness. Wesleyan misses 
a grand opportunity to broaden horizons for its students by failing to encourage 
travel and study abroad. Many girls at Wesleyan can well afford to travel 
widely, but for some reason, few of them do. The two students who studied 
at Edinburgh last year have since been kept quite busy talking about their 
experiences and showing the slides they took in Europe. Their contributions 
have been invaluable to the students interested in world affairs, but they can¬ 
not do the job singlehandedly. Tours like those led by the Bosches, the Koopers, 
and the Brownell Tour Company should be more encouraged, and the students 
who are able to take advantage of such opportunities could contribute much 
to the academic and intellectual atmosphere of the campus. 

Concurrent with a movement toward greater academic emphasis should 
be a student move to cut down on non-academic extra-curricular activities on 
campus. In order to attain a normal balance in campus life, opportunities for 
social, religious, and athletic activities should be provided. But in a great 
enthusiasm for soccer, basketball, Stunt, dance weekends, and various class 
activities, students frequently overlook the primary objectives in a college ed¬ 
ucation. Such activities need to be co-curricular rather than extra-curricular, and 
for greatest effectiveness, should be coordinated with an accelerated academic 
program for the entire college. 

1 ruly the blame for this lapse is academic attentitiveness is not entirely 
on the college program itself. Practice of self-discipline would well be a more 
important part of the college student’s education. The average student has 
probably not handled more than four hundred of the 50,000 volumes in the 
Wesleyan library. The information is there for her if the student is fortunate 
enough to receive encouragement and motivation from her professors or in¬ 
dustrious enough to get it on her own. 

New influences can strengthen the academic atmosphere and promote 
increased student interest in scholarship. Complete fulfillment of the academic 
needs of Wesleyan College lies far in the future, but not so far that efforts in 
that direction should be disregarded at the present. 


Katherine Rogers 





A Modest Proposal ... 

For Promoting The Public Schools Of 
Georgia From Being Closed Because Of 
Integration of Negro Students and White Students 


For several decades now we have been enjoying a period in our states 
history in which public education has been extolled as being of infinite value to 
the welfare of our populace. Taxes are paid to support education; children are 
made to endure it. On the state level, politicians flaunt educational proposals 
before the voters* eyes; on the national level statesmen declare it to be the 
hope for America’s future. Garden clubs plant shrubbery around school grounds; 
Elk clubs give scholarships as club projects. 

Now there exists a threat to our public education system which may leave 
camellia bushes untended and scholarships unclaimed. It seems that some 
white citizens of our state are averse to having their children attend school with 
children of black citizens of the state. Fortunately, however, the problem is 
only skin deep. After just consideration of the problem, I submit my modest 
proposal. 

My first idea was simply to whitewash all the black children of school 
age. Whitewashing is usually inadequate, however, so I am making another 
recommendation. This plan is to bleach the Negro children with Clorox weak¬ 
ened with suitable quantities of water to prevent heat rashes. This Clorox 
solution could be made available at all public schools within the state where 
Negro children enroll. 

I am fully aware of the efforts on the part of the state government to econo¬ 
mize and to avoid corruption in state politics. Therefore, I have calculated how 
that the state government can actually save money with this scheme. One-tenth 
of the population of the United States is Negroid. The people of Georgia con¬ 
tend that at least three-fourths of the Negroid population are residents of 
Georgia. This would mean that out of the 3,444,578 people in the state, over 
2,000,003 are colored. This presents a dark problem. At least 800,000 Negroes 
would have to be dunked in the Clorox solution. At twenty cents a quart for 
the bleach, I figure the maximum cost of the project would be $8,000. (Maybe 
a few strings could be pulled and the state could get Clorox at nineteen cents 
a quart) For the year 1960 the Governor has proposed that $1,560,000 be spent 
on public schools. I realize that if the schools were closed, the state would save 
$1,560,000. However, it would cost $2,500,000 to expand the states facilities for 
juvenile delinquents. After all, students without schools have to have semrie 
diversion. With the Bleach-Black Proposal the state would save at least $900,000. 
This would be enough to raise the ridiculously low salary of state legislators 
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and still be enough left over for the governor to have a cocktail party. In ad* 
dition to this savings, I wish to cite several other advantages of this plan. 

1. Clorox stock would boom. 

2. Political aspirants would no longer have to make unfair commitments 
about this controversial issue to be elected. 

3. The state constitution wouldn’t have to be amended. (I can find no 
reference to the closing schools if bleached blacks enter.) 

I don’t mean to appear dogmatic in my proposal. I am not so set in my 
opinion that I would ever refuse to listen to clear reason and sound logic. In 
my own defense I think that I have shown considerable insight in rejecting 
from the beginning the proposals that would normally seem expedient. It is 
obvious that an appeal to the parents of school-age children to realize the far- 
reaching consequences of closing the schools is out of the question. Likewise, 
a proposal that the legislators amend the constitution of the state so that the 
schools wouldn’t automatically be closed upon the entrance of one Negro stu¬ 
dent is ridiculous. Perhaps the most objectionable solution, which I mention 
merely to reiterate the merit of my own solution, would be for citizens to dis¬ 
regard deep-seated prejudices and defend the public school system. 

I declare that I am in no position to profit from the Bleach-Black Pro¬ 
posal. I don t own Clorox stock; I am not an undercover worker for the 
NAACP. My proposal stems from a strong desire to promote the well-being 
of our grand and glorious state by retaining public education. I seek no per¬ 
sonal gain other than the satisfaction that we continue to have an educated 
populace. 


—Pam Parker 


Night Cries Out 

Night cries out for an answer, 

And the moon creeps helplessly by. 

Night cries out for an answer, 

And God says darkness shall die. 

Day rises up with the answer, 

Responding to what God has said; 

But darkness dies laughing and mocking, 
For night, with his answer, is dead 


—SANDRA DEER 



The big moving van gleamed in the bright morning sun as it pulled 
away from the old white house on Church Street. The large frame building 
looked tired; its wooden porch sagged a little here and there; the shingled roof 
drooped on one side; one of the chimneys leaned toward the south. The boarded 
windows stared blankly, spreading an atmosphere of emptiness across the 
brown sun-baked yard. 

In the middle of the vast yard of scorched grass, stood an elderly woman 
with a little girl by her side. The womans sad gnry eyes followed the lines of 
the house before her. The worried blue eyes of the little girl looked intently at 
the old lady’s face. She took her hand. 

“Grandma, you don’t want to go, do you?*’ The grandmother brushed 
a tear from her eye and without taking her gaze from the house, squeezed the 
child’s hand. 

“No, I don’t want to leave, Honey. Why, this has been my home for forty- 
five years. Me and your grandpa—you never knew your grandpa, did ya child? 
Mighty fine man, Honey, mighty fine. Anyway, we moved here just two years 
after we got married. Your Aunt Kate was just a baby then. She smiled 
thoughtfully. “Mighty big house for just us three, but we loved every room 
cause it was ours. Your mother was born in that house, Susie. So was Marge 
... And little Tommy.’’ He voice quivered a little and her eyes were wet. “He 
was born there and died there .. . just three hours later. 

“Don’t cry, Grandma. I didn’t mean to make you cry. You have a new 
house now. You’re going to come live with us. Our house is pretty and . . . 

The old woman didn’t seem to hear. “I raised my girls in that house. 
Watched them grow into fine young women. 1 hey re gciod gir s * 1 lhrc * of 
them. Married good boys too and gave me some wonderful grand-children, like 
you, Susie.’’ And for the first time she looked away from the house and down 
in Susie’s sweet, puzzled little face. 
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“Please don’t cry, Grandma.” 

“I’m sorry, Honey. Just got to quit thinkin’ like this. Gives me a pain down 
deep. The old house has too many memories. Hurts me to leave it alone.” 

“Daddy says the house was gonna fall on your head one day if you didn’t 
sell it. And when that man offered to buy it, Daddy said he wasn’t going to 
let you miss the chance.” 

“If they just wouldn’t tear it down ...” 

“They have to, Grandma. It would look awfully funny sitting in the 
middle of a shopping center.” 

Susie whirled around as a familiar car cruised up the drive. “Here comes 
Mother and Daddy. Come on, Grandma, let’s go home!” she called back as she 
ran to meet her parents. 

The old woman walked slowly toward the car. “Home?” she thought. 
“Yes, we must go home.” But deep inside, she knew she would never go home 
again. 

—Evelyn Davidson 


And They Are Filled 

1 here exists a man with an emptiness 
And he has no love. 

1 here exists a woman with an emptiness 
And she too has no love. 

7 here exists God with his fullness 
And he has love. 


And God with his fullness and love 

Sees the man and the woman 

And see^s to fill the emptiness with love. 

1 here exists the man now filled with love. 

7 here exists the woman now filled with love. 
And the love exists for each other, 

And neither has an emptiness. 


~THOMAS A. RINER 





World War Three 

Light finally came. A clear, pale light which signified dawn. It was a cool 
morning. Another one of those that had the hint of spring in its awakening. 
Outside, the violets bloomed covering the hills with their firm, amazonian 
bodies, and intoxicating the heart with their rich, heavy, fragrance. Hut inside, 
the student was restless. “ ‘Know thyself.* Was it Socrates or Plato? At 5 a.m,. 
the mind was burning with knowledge. Review, review just a little bit more. 
Hal scorned his teachers. He scorned his books. He asked himself, How does 
one get to know oneself if one is constantly buried in this kind of attainment 
of knowledge?” He wished he could run away. He looked outside. It s unusual¬ 
ly quiet today. But thank the stars and everything up there that it is quiet . 
Hal could not concentrate if the voice of a robin made a slight sound outside 
the window. The sight of a book other than the one to be studied diverted his 
attention to other fields. As he perused his books, somehow, he felt as if he ha 
lived through this same moment in the past. Everything seemed very similar. 
Did he dream of this experience, or did it happen several years ago. Oh yes, c 
remembered. His father had told Hal this episode himself. 
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It was a day similar to this. But then, it was a cool winter morning. His 
father was a young lieutenant stationed at Pearl Harbor. He was studying 
old army books all night when suddenly planes filled the sky like a flock of birds. 

“I wonder”, thought Hal, “what would happen if we had a third world 
war? All would be obliterated, probably.” He considered. “But my father 
thought the same thing, and he lived to see a better universe.” He thought for 
a moment, then skipped the subject with a wave of the hand and glanced at bis 
books again. “Kiekegaard’s influence concerning existentialism extended to all 
parts of Europe and America after World War II, when the hold of rationalism 
was weakened. ” He reviewed more. “A smart man this Kierkegaard, but not 
very influential in his period.” 

Finally it was 8 a.m. and nearly time to go. Hal started packing his books 
when suddenly a blinding ray lighted the heavens. Sirens whined. The earth 
stood still. “Oh no!” he cried. He wondered if it would be for the last time. 

As the sun rises for another day, new violets will bloom. 


Little Boy Black 

Little boy black 
Coyne blow your horn. 

Slavery is dying 
While freedom is born. 

Little boy black. 

Come bravely to fight. 

Time's led by no man. 

Not even the white. 

Little boy black 
Come sit here and learn. 

Equal you rise up 
While prejudice burns. 

Little boy black 
Come die for they fame . 

God's mercy cleanses 
And we are the same . 


—SANDRA DEER 






While 

Dancing 


fust one minute more 
the touch of him, 
a chill of excitement 
passes within . 

Just one minute more 
the loof{ on his face, 
a thrill of complacency 
wanders at pace . 



Big, superior, lithe, and carefree body, 
Not belonging to one 
but to all who enjoy him. 


A bubble of joy bursts open, 

When the tender, sincere, prevarications are spoken. 
To hear them again and again l deplore, 

Yes, yes, just one minute more. 

—NATALIE BASIUK 
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Child 


A 


As 


As a child I was taught to believe 

In Santa Claus, in the Easter Bunny, and in God. 

I was a happy child on Christmas morn, 

And on Easter Sunday, 

And when God worked in ways that 1 could see— 
Pretty sunshine, red leaves, new babies. 

Then at the age of seven, 

Mother called me to her. 

“My child, l must tell you now. 

There is no Santa Claus, 

Daddy and l bought your Christmas gifts .” 

7 hat was when / was seven. 

The next year 1 was called again, 

And this time Father made me cry. 

* l m sorry, Baby, it's time you had to know; 

1 here is no Easter Bunny” 

That year / was eight. 

Day after tomorrow III be nine. 

I hope they wait till the party*s over 
To say to me, "My child, there is no God." 


—SANDRA DEER 
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The 394th Day 


Rig rolled his chair onto the porch for the 394th straight day. It was summer. 
He sat. The black hulking form of his mother hovered about him hoping 
aloud to the Lord for good fat hogs, new felt slippers, and good things for 
Rig. His scalp prickled. 

“Damn you.” Rig mumbled between fine strong lips. 

Her arms folded like wings to her side; she pushed herself through the 
open doorway, the shabby slippers flopping against the splintered wood. Rig 
sat in quietness, the heat of summer waving around him. The nauseating odor 
of his mother sucked itself into his flat black nose, rammed into his throat 
down to his gut where it spread like acid. It breathed through his skin; slick 
and wet the sweat oozed from his back and arms and chest, dribbled through 
his hair, rained down his face. Rig sat rigid, coated in sweat like a well-oiled 
stallion. Patiently, he waited for the sweat to dry in the summer heat. Quietly, 
his bulging eyes retreated into slits. His tongue flicked to the corner of his 
mouth; the drop of sweat dissolved on the tip. 

(They all would sit at night with their legs folded on the smooth earth floor 
of the tent. They would all hunch over the table square patch of light from 
the regulation army lantern and deal out the ragged cards. Everything was 
clean. Their polished helmets, sitting like fine bowls, each contained a crushed 
pack of cigarettes and a Red Cross lighter. Only Higgens had a cigar and a 
half. Hooper would squat and scowl at the cards and tap the helmet by his 
knee. Rig was a sharp poker player. Sergeant Johns, a seller of womens fine 
footwear in Cedar Town, Illinois, said. They all conceded. They liked Rig. 
They all would get drunk on Saturday night in any village still possessing rem¬ 
nants of a bar—if they could get a pass, if enemy planes did not invite them¬ 
selves, if the women were friendly. Higgens would become a giggling pair o 
shoes crawling on the floor. Hooper would displace hatred by breaking bottles 
and chairs and end up on the floor with a fly investigating his open mouth. 
Rig would sit, quietly guzzling in the corner, his legs stretched. The air 


smelled clear.) 

With the clap of noise, Rig stiffened. Again, his mother rattled the big 
metal pot on the belly stove as she stirred with a wooden laddie. He could hear 
her voice singing snatches of hymns. He looked toward t leir wrin ' e sta ci 
corn field; his ears p. icked to the sound of the rustling husks flapping languidly. 
Between the rows, the harmonica sounded; the notes skipped and scattered. 
Tuck appeared between two stalks; his eyes squeezed shut; his lips feeling the 
tickle of the music blown from the rusted mouthpiece. Grotesquelv, h.s scrawny 
legs leaped the ditch. He stood near the lopsided porch, grinned hopefully at 
Rig, and mouthed the harmonica. 
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Rig growled, his lips curling. “Shut-up nigger boy.” 

Tuck looked awkwardly empty, his owl eyes blinking, his mouth working 
in a round O. Nervously, his fingers twitched and tapped the harmonica. With a 
sharp movement, he scuttled around the side of the shack. 

The corn husks rattled. 

(They would all work like iron men, every muscle alive with aching, to load 
truck after truck. Rifles, C-rations, toilet paper, ammunition, blankets, dis¬ 
membered bazookas, gasoline, radios, bandages, their private numbers lettered 
neatly on rough crates, all loaded crate after crate day after day. Voices yelled 
impatiently. Hands cut and sore. Legs numb and stiff. Rig would grin idioti¬ 
cally; his helmet strap swinging with his body. He was the only one who wore 
his helmet, polished like a crest, while he heaved and slammed crates onto the 
trucks. 

They would all cure gleefully the rain, the heat, the mud, the cold; and 
angrily the Sergeant, the damned-army, and the yellow sheets of supply lists. 
They would all hunch in the night over steering wheels, each peering through 
the glass, blindly following the truck ahead. They would all drive under no 
moon, inching along, the motors purring like hungry lions. Rig helped Higgens 
dig a wheel out of mud; their boots locked deep; the rain falling like a dark 
metal sheet. The mud felt clean. “Rig does his work, Rig is a hell of a guy/ 
Pleased, Rig would stretch his mouth in a grin. 

They would all drive supplies of men. Each hulk shoved close on the wooden 
planks in back; each one having sweaty raw pink hands, white eyes peering 
from under drab helmets, legs protruding from oversized combat boots. Higgens 
would breathe obsceneties, shout tired jokes, laugh heavily, dart his eyes about 
to keep from knowing the gaunt faces. Hooper would roar hoarsely, bellow 
incidental orders, charge the hulks with his hands beating the air, push them 
into the trucks. Rig would stand easy against the tailgate of his truck, hunch 
over a cigarette, and grin at Higgens* futile humor. The hulks climbed silently 
and rigidly into his wheeled cave.) 

A bird chittered. He perched on the scarred railing of the porch and fluffed 
his feathers with his beak. Rig sat and watched. 

(On the way to Cassino, Rig looked at the birds with disgust. They were gaunt 
ragged crows; their claws locked to the branches; their bird eyes glazed. The 
trucks lurched, tilted, twisted along the gutted road. They stopped. They un¬ 
loaded. With darkness, the drivers became two-footed mules, stumbling to the 

rhythm of far off machine guns hidden in the shadowed rocks across the ridge. 
oojkt seethed angry curscs with cach crunch of hjs foo( insl the stonc d 

pa h Higgens head receded into his neck with each burst of fire. Rig walked 

clickin'* ,7“ 'Vt C m,dd ! c of Scr 8 cam John’s pack; the first line of “Jezebel” 

tond 8 ,heT !T d - HC Snlffcd the frCsh ni « ht -r. For , fraction of a 
, ty became illuminated in a clean white light. Timeless, Rig saw them 
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—their pores of flesh, their stilted legs, their ticking veins in horrified eyes, their 
fish mouths open. Rig felt the muscles in his thighs tighten, the burn of fear 
twitching his nerves, the weight of his feet yanking his leg bones. The ground 
exploded around him.) 

Rig, a crouched black bull-frog, croaked in his chair. The fields of dry 
corn whispered hideously. He sat rooted, an ache slapping his spine. For the 
394th time his hands pushed against the arms of the chair. His thighs prickled. 
With grotesque winks, his burning eyeballs bulged. 

(He was running free through the rows of corn. A boy. His child body bound¬ 
ing over furrows; his brother’s short legs desperately scuttling along. Far be¬ 
hind, his mother’s clucking voice was drowned in the tide of the wind. Tuck s 
shadow was lost as Rig crashed through brush and leaped the ditch Sam 
woofing excitedly at his heels. He yelled throaty yells of warhoops. His legs 
light with clean leaps, his heels cutting into the earth. 

He was running free through the rows of corn. A man. His feet pounded against 
the earth. Air ripped into his lungs, exploded blood in his head. They were 
alone, buried in the golden field; hidden with each other in their parting. 
Her skirt whipped about her glossy legs, her laughter trailing behind. He 
roared in glee, his eyes bright. The earth came through his feet and beat into 
his legs. With sharp stings, the corn leaves slapped his face and legs. They ran 
wildly; in one sweep he had her arms; they fell to the earth; their laughter 
swirled away in the wind; their arms and legs wrapped. 

He could feel the running.) _ r , 

Rig sat, croaked noises to himself, sucked in air. He could feel the sense 
of legs. The smooth warmth of flesh, the feel of woolly co.ls of hair, the wiggle 
of toes, the heaviness of calfs and feets. He was all legs running for the 394th 
time. They were sliced neatly at the knee with flaps of flesh tucked over and 
stitched to his black thighs. The legs of his pants hung. But he could fee h.s 
toes. Yes, he could feel his toes. Rig wanted to dance a Jig- He could feel his 
toes; but he had no legs. 

His face perked. One eye twitched. , A . 

(On the first day, she had come across the barren field. Rig rememberedthe 

' " t I i i_ 1IC «tcadv dead pace with the dust about 

smooth movement of her glossy legs, the stcac y 1 , . 

her feet. She stopped at the foot of the steps. Rig looked at her at the drop e s 

of sweat clinging to her forehead and beneath her nose, at the dried brown-lea 

JZ of it * l at the drfta lilt of he, tad. Hi s felt the 1 “ ^ 

He sat. He watched her stilted movement up to the steps, her e ., 

his face He heard the tired creak of boards as she crossed the porch to the side of 

his chair. The blood beat in the tips of his fingers, in his wrists in his thro , 

the sweaty earth smell of her body suffocating him. He sat coiled. He wa c 

her He saw her eves drag from his face and move down the front of h.s 

shirt, down over his belt, down across his khaki covered thighs, down to h.s 
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swollen knees, to the empty pant legs. She blinked. Rig s arms clawed desper¬ 
ately grabbing her body, pulling it to him. His arms wound around her waist, 
his face lost in the soft folds of her dress, his mouth biting into the cloth to stifle 
groans. She stood stiffly by the chair, her arms straight, her mouth flinching 
at the pain of his animal hold. Rig felt the stiffness and moved his hands to 
soften it. He could see only hot darkness. Wet hands pushing against his face was 
the last thing he felt of her. She was gone. Rig sat. Through an alley of light 
he saw her glossy legs running across the empty field. Soon there was nothing 
but dust.) 

Rig whimpered. 

Tuck watched from the bottom of the steps. He stood; his scrawny black 
legs vibrating; his fist clutching the harmonica. 

Rig flung back his head, his throat stretched over his throbbing adams- 
apple. A child’s warhoop resounded from the porch to the fields; it shrieked in 
wild glee and died in agony trapped in his throat. 

Tuck’s mouth quivered. 

Rig spat with hatred. “Play me a tune, boy.” 

Quiet. 

“Play me a tune, please, Tuck-boy, please.” He wept. 

Tuck squeezed his eyes shut. Tuck played. His mouth jerked across the 
rusted top of the harmonica. He played from his soul. 

So ended the 394th day. 

—LLL 
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The reigning sun spread out her all 
embracing arms 

And gathered in the West her floating 
children 

Who made for her to lie upon 

A bed of death composed of 
every child 

Who came to see his mother fade in 
death. 

But as she lay upon her sons to 
calmly pass 

She gave them each a parting gift 
of flame. 

And as a tribute to his mother s 
greatness 

Each child grasped the fire she gave 

And blazed on her to light her pyre 

Then went with her to meet her 
glorious death. 

—SANDRA DEER 


k 







Aqua-Men 


We live in a lake 
For only aqua-men, 

And thus for waters sake, 
We must deny the sin 
Of rising from the sea 
And breathing of the air 
For aqua-men will all agree. 
Of air, we must beware. 



So let us swim the lake around 
And scrape the ocean floor . 

A hundred thousand years from now. 
We wont k now a damn thing more. 


SANDRA DEER 
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Park 

A breath of music 
mingling 

with the breeze 

Impressions 

now swelling 

upward 

upward 

now subsiding 

Lovers 

loving 

on a park bench 
kisses lingering 

eyes longing 

pulses beating 
faces flushed 

A widow 
watching 

longing 

sighing 

Children 

laughing 

jeering 

crying 

cheering 

running 

in and out 

up and down 
over 

under 

Old men 
leaning 

against an old oak 
eyes sunken 

cheeks hollow 

skin sallow 

remembering 

forgetting 

laughing 

fretting 

Music 

subsides 

ends 

night 

descends 

-MARY MARGARET WOODWARD 
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The Time Between 

The time 

between 
the cloaks 

and bodies close 

the girl, a nun in her innocence, 
lonely 

with the beaded chain 

and chanted liturgy 
beneath her own s!{y 
is stalled by the child 

seen through the gate 
his face one hundred years old . 
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Slowly dies 

this swollen-bellied child 
the godless min s pale hand 
to bless it. 

{Slowly as the spider weaves 
twining his web 
around.) 

Away in the darkness 
the lonely move 

in rhythm with the city — 
to stain her cloaks 

with smears. 

{Away in echoes 

these buffalo wal ^ 
with heavy tread their thunder 
rumbling.) 

Bitter from the lines 
of vegetable souls 

rotting in the pews 
she turns her head away. 

{Bitter the taste of rain 

cold is the splattering sound.) 

Six metal moons 

to watch with the stars 

they shoeless and shirtless 
with awed eyes. 

{Down away in the darkness 
the spider weaves.) 

The time — 

her path through hell. 

To become safe in the sanctuary of two 
with the soft taste of the beautiful 
in the breath of each others breath 
hand in hand to breaks the web 
they write as one 

upon the dust of the child*s face 

And the time 

between 
they and death 

is twice the breadth 
of her loneliness in hell. 

—LLL 


Obsequy 



0 ring the sluggish bells 
And leave your separate Hells, 

For God is dead 

And the half-dead shall die forever . 


O close the happy fair, 

Enshroud the joyful there, 

For gold is lead 

And the beautiful reigns never more . 


For, lo, the winter comes, 

Each warm and lovely succumbs; 

Hate is state head, 

Drought and starving are leaders in pomp- 


— R. WILCOX 









Ayeam 


I am living, I am dying, 
l am growing, l am shrinking, 

I am seeing, l am thinking, 
l am running, l am jumping, 
l am feeling, I am seeding. 

I am older, I am younger, 
l am bigger, 1 am smaller, 
lam shorter, l am taller, 
l am deader, 1 am liver, 
l am fatter, I am thinner . 

/ am slower, I am faster, 

I am sadder, I am gladder, 

I am kinder, l am madder, 
l am homey, I am flouncy, 

I am higher, l am lower . 

I am coming, I am going, 

I am nearer, l am farer, 
l am herer, l am therer, 

I am flying, / am crawling, 
l am screaming, I am calling . 

/ am it, I am all, 

/ am this, l am that, 

1 am round, I am flat, 

I am tree, / am rock, 

I am earth, I am God . 

—THOMAS A . RINER 
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Prescription 

To retire quietly will make us well; 

With real upward confession 
Renovate past livings' present, and love quell . 
Make sure of this progression: 

That sweet, single-note song of love's day 
For all time is abolished 
In the name of public weal, to so make way 
For relations more polished 

In situations less prone to tanglement; 

To be through with war and peace 
And proceed in scientific star-spanglement 
With Industrial Increase. 

Please, for freedom and individual rights 
Step into your pigeon hole. 

Have life, liberty, and pursuit capsulites 
In voted-on, ordained dole . 

So casually decree 
That stones shall one by one 
Be placed symmetrically 
To outline every fun; 

Paths love shall adhere to 
On its crescending way — 

Deviates shall fear to 
Return if once too gay — 

These paths discreetly shown. 

Socially accepted. 

Hate, which wild wilds has known, 

Has manners expected; 

Now non-offendingly 
We may be aggressive 
If we pretendingly 
Alone are expressive. 

—R. WILCOX 
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Spring 


A song now try to sing. 

But no—now try a poem to bring , 

Or chance a speech of only words 
To as{ and tell and paint in mind a love, 

To give a spun, inebriate heart 
Time to loo{ at Spring , breathe in it and taste it . 
Moments melting into hours with Spring falling on Man 
Deep rose and green and red so still for joy, 

For if deep rose and green and red moved 
A universal shattering of wild ecstatic life 
Would startle Spring . Be still and love 
In Stoic soft stillness. 

— R. WILCOX 
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